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INTRODUCTION 


Alberto  Ginastera  is  one  of  the  foremost  contempo¬ 
rary  Argentinian  composers.  His  Sonata  for  Piano  (1952) 
was  written  in  the  gauchesco  tradition  and  has  achieved 
acclaim  with  both  performing  artists  and  audiences.  The 
work  was  commissioned  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  the 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  for  the  1952  Pittsburgh 
International  Contemporary  Music  Festival.  It  was  first 
performed  by  Johana  Harris  at  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall, 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  on  November  29,  1952.  The 
second  performance  was  at  the  Twenty- seventh  Festival  of 
the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music  held  at 
Oslo,  Norway,  1953.  The  author  of  this  study  performed 
the  sonata  at  a  recital  on  September  17,  1971  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Canada  (see  Appendix  A) . 

The  study  presents  a  biography  and  a  partial  listing 
of  Ginastera' s  compositions.  A  structural  analysis  of  the 
Sonata  follows,  and  the  study  is  concluded  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  performance  aspects. 

A  copy  of  the  music  of  Ginastera' s  Sonata  is 
provided  in  Appendix  B  with  fingerings  indicated  by 
the  author . 
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CHAPTER  I 


ALBERTO  GINASTERA  (1916-  ) 

Some  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Alberto 
Ginastera  the  Argentinian  government  embarked  on  a  program 
to  encourage  immigration.  Many  Italians  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  bringing  their  we 11 -developed  culture, 
especially  in  opera,  to  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires  emerged 
as  the  cultural  centre  of  the  Americas,  economically  sound, 
large  and  cosmopolitan.  Many  of  the  early  Argentinian 
musicians,  though  they  had  frequently  received  their  musical 
training  in  Paris,  were  influenced  by  Italian  culture.  One 
of  the  first  in  South  America  to  make  his  living  from  music 
was  Alberto  Williams  (1862-1952) .  After  studying  with 
Cesar  Franck  in  Paris,  Williams  founded  and  directed  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  institution 
was  attended  over  a  half-century  later  by  Alberto  Ginastera. 
Amongst  other  early  Argentinian  composers  were  Juan  Jose 
Castro,  Jose  Maria  Castro,  Athos  Palma,  and  Juan  Carlos 
Paz.  Juan  Jose  Castro,  typical  of  the  Argentinian  composer 
who  studied  at  Paris,  based  his  operas  on  national  subjects, 
especially  those  from  the  pampas . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  musical 
activity  in  Argentina  was  supported  by  both  federal  and 
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local  governments.  Buenos  Aires  had  a  permanent  symphony 
orchestra  which  performed  a  regular  concert  season.  In 
1908  the  Teatro  Coldn,  one  of  the  finest  opera  houses  in 
the  world,  was  built. 

After  1900  there  appeared  in  the  midst  of  this 
musical  growth,  a  new  group  of  composers  who  symbolized 
the  move  towards  a  more  nationalistic  element  in  Argentin¬ 
ian  music.  This  group  included  Carlos  Suffern  (b.  1905), 
Washington  Castro  (b.  1909) ,  Roberto  Garcia-Morillo , 

Roberto  Caamano  (b.  1923)  ,  Mauricio  Kagel  (b.  1929) ,  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  all,  Alberto  Ginastera. 

Ginastera  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 

April  11,  1916,  the  son  of  Alberto  and  Luisa.  There  was 
no  history  of  musical  talent  in  the  family  but  Alberto 
showed  an  early  affinity  for  music.  He  studied  at  the 
age  of  seven  with  Torcuato  Rodriguez  Castro  and  Celestino 
Piaggio.  Piaggio,  director  of  the  Buenos  Aires  orchestra, 
had  studied  with  d'Indy  in  Paris. 

In  1928  Ginastera  entered  the  "Williams  Conserva¬ 
tory"  where  he  studied  the  piano  with  Cayetano  Argenziani 
and  composition  with  Jos4  Gil.  From  1930-1935  he  continued 
music  studies  at  the  Williams  Conservatory  and  completed 
his  secondary  school  education.  His  earliest  extant  work 
from  this  period  is  the  Impresiones  de  la  Puna  (1934)  . 

In  1935  Ginastera  entered  the  Conservatorio  Nacional 
de  Musica  y  Artes  Esc^nicas  in  Buenos  Aires  where  he 
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studied  with  Jos£  Andrd  and  Athos  Palma.  Palma  held  execu¬ 
tive  positions  with  the  Teatro  Col6n  and  wrote  textbooks 
in  music  theory.  While  Ginastera  was  there  he  met  his 
future  wife,  Mercedes  de  Toro.  The  Danzas  Argentinas 
were  written  in  1937.  In  1938  Ginastera  composed  Psalm  CL 
for  chorus  and  orchestra  as  a  graduation  thesis,  receiving 
highest  honors.  Two  years  later,  in  1940,  the  ballet 
Panambi  (1937)  was  performed  at  the  Teatro  Colon  with  Juan 
Jose  Castro  conducting.  In  addition  to  this  recognition 
Ginastera  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  music  rudiments  and 
harmony  at  the  Conservatorio  Nacional  and  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  at  the  Liceo  Militar.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Mercedes  de  Toro. 

The  following  year,  1942,  Ginastera  was  awarded  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship  from  the  United  States  of  America 
but  delayed  making  use  of  it  until  after  World  War  II.  A 
son,  Alex,  was  born  on  August  28,  1942.  In  1943  Ginastera 
composed  the  Obertura  para  el  "Fausto"  criollo  and  Las 
horas  de  una  estancia.  In  1944  he  was  Appointed  to  an 
additional  position,  the  chair  of  composition,  at  the  Con¬ 
servatory.  At  that  time  the  Sinfonia  elegiaca  was  composed, 
and  a  daughter,  Georgina,  was  born  (November  3). 

In  1945  the  political  climate  in  Argentina  changed 
with  the  beginning  of  the  dictatorship  headed  by  Peron. 

The  private  artist's  freedom  was  restricted.  After  signing 
a  manifesto  defending  democratic  principles  Ginastera  was 
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dismissed  by  the  Perdn  regime  from  his  post  at  the  Liceo 
Militar.  He  decided  to  bring  his  family  to  the  United 
States.  From  1945-1947  he  lived  in  New  York  City  and 
visited  the  Universities  of  Columbia  and  Yale.  On  the 
invitation  of  Aaron  Copland  he  attended  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Festival.  During  his  stay  in  the  United  States 
Ginastera  composed  the  Hieremiae  Prophetae  Lamentationes 
for  mixed  chorus.  Duo  for  flute  and  oboe,  the  Suite  de 
danzas  criollas  for  piano,  and  the  Twelve  American 
Preludes . 

In  March,  1947,  Ginastera  returned  to  Argentina 
where  he  wrote  Pampeana  N?  1  for  violin  and  piano.  In 
1948  he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly-founded  Argentine 
section  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music  and  founded  the  Conservatorio  de  la  Provincia  de 
Buenos  Aires,  which  he  directed.  At  that  time  he  also 
composed  the  First  String  Quartet.  The  Pampeana  N?  2 
for  violoncello  and  piano  was  composed  in  the  same  year, 
1950,  as  the  first  performance  of  the  Sinfonia  Elegiaca 
(1944)  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

Travels  to  Europe  occupied  Ginastera  in  1951.  In 
1952  there  was  a  marked  change  in  his  professional  career. 
Although  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  fifty  outstanding 
composers  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  received  a  com¬ 
mission  from  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  to  compose  the  Sonata  for  Piano,  the 
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Perdn  regime  removed  him  as  head  of  the  Conservatorio  de 
la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.  As  a  result  of  this  action 
Ginastera  turned  to  the  composition  of  film  music.  Not 
until  1955,  when  the  dictatorship  was  overthrown,  was 
Ginastera  again  appointed  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

In  the  years  1953  and  1954,  during  the  Per6n  regime,  he 
did  compose  the  Variaciones  Concertantes  for  orchestra 
and  the  Pampeana  N?  3  on  commissions  from  the  United  States. 

In  1958  the  Coolidge  Foundation  invited  Ginastera 
to  compose  the  Second  String  Quartet  which  was  first  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  at  the  Interamerican 
Festival  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  also  appointed  Dean 
of  the  new  Facultad  de  Artes  y  Ciencias  Musicales  of  the 
Universidad  Catolica  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  1959  the  Harp  Concerto  was  written  in  response 
to  a  commission  received  from  Edna  Phillips  in  the  United 
States.  In  1960  the  Fromm  Foundation  commissioned  both 
the  Cantata  para  America  magica  for  dramatic  soprano  and 
percussion  orchestra  and  the  Piano  Concerto.  Both  were 
performed  at  the  Interamerican  Festival  of  1961  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  In  1962  Ginastera  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Latin  American  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  which  had  been 
created  by  the  Instituto  di  Tello  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Piano  Quintet,  commissioned  by  the  Mozarteum  Argentino, 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  commissioned  by  the  New  York  City 
Lincoln  Center,  were  composed  the  following  year.  The 
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concerto  was  first  performed  on  October  3,  1963  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  conducting  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Ruggiero 
Ricci  as  soloist. 


More  recently  Ginastera  has  diverged  into  the  field 
of  opera  with  the  composition  of  Don  Rodrigo  (1964)  and 
Bomarzo  (1967) .  In  Newsweek  the  two  operas  are  mentioned: 


Ginastera  has  ventured  beyond  the  inventive  atonality 
of  his  first  opera  "Don  Rodrigo".  In  a  vigorous 
effort  [in  Bomarzo]  to  create  character  and  intensify 
drama  he  has  used  ...  explosive  tone  clusters,  frequent 
aleatoric  passages  (random  tones)  and  a  microtonalism. 1 
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"Not  for  Squares 


"  Newsweek , 


May  2  9 , 


1967,  p.  90. 


CHAPTER  II 


STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 

I.  Allegro  Marcato 

The  first  movement  of  Alberto  Ginastera's  piano 
sonata  is  in  sonata  form  and  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


Chart  I  First  Movement:  Allegro  Marcato 


Section 

Subsection 

Phrase 

Measures 

Comments 

I 

A 

a 

1-4 

Aeolian;  cross¬ 

Exposi¬ 

First 

relations:  major- 

tion 

Subject 

b 

5-8,9-11 

and  minor -third 
Aeolian 

a 

12-16 

Poly tonal:  C  major- 
E  flat  minor 

b 

17-19 

Pedal  on  A  suggesting 
Aeolian  mode 

20-22 

a 

23-26 

j 

j 

E  flat  minor  centre, 

chromatic-chord 

movement 

b 

27-29 

B  minor  suggested, 
transition  through 

G  flat,  its  enhar¬ 
monic  dominant 

Extension  j 

u> 

o 

i 

U) 

O'* 

Pedal  on  B 

Transition 

a 

37-42 

B  centre ,  G  centre 

b 

43-46 

Polytonal:  B-C 
major1 

Extension  | 

4?-51  | 

| Polytonal:  F  sharp¬ 
ie  major 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  keys  mentioned  have 
both  major  and  minor  qualities. 
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Chart  I  Continued 


Section 

Subsection 

Phrase 

1  Measures 

Comments 

B 

b 

52-55 

B  centre 

Second 

56-59 

Decorated  repetition 

Subject 

Extension 

60-63  1 

|B  centre 

|  64-66 

IB  centre 

b 

J  67-73 

^Transposition  of 

Ibars  52-55  a  fifth 

Shigher 

\  74-79 

’Transition  from  F 

I  sharp  to  G 

Link 

CO 

CO 

1 

o 

CO 

jpedal  on  G 

II 

b 

84-87 

jc  centre 

Develop- 

Link 

88-92 

Ic  centre,  pedal  on  G 

ment 

b 

93-96 

i 

j Tonality  moves 
towards  E  flat 

Link 

96-100  1 

j Pedal  on  B  flat 

a 

1  101-104  j 

jpolytonal:  E  flat-C 

|  105-109  | 

jPolytonal:  G  flat-C 

b 

j  110-113  j 

C  major  suggested 

j  114-117  [ 

Decorated  repetition 

Extension  j 

118-121 

Polytonal:  D  flat- 

G  flat 

b 

122-126  I 

Aeolian 

1  127-129 

Partial  repetition 

Codetta 

!  130-134 

Polytonal:  E-B  flat 

!  135-137  j 

IE  centre 

I 

A 

a 

!  138-141  | 

Aeolian,  cross¬ 

Recapi¬ 

First 

1  | 

relations 

tulation 

Subject 

b 

]  142-145  j 

jPlagal  cadence 

! 

|  146-148 

suggested 

Aeolian 

a 

1  149-153 

Jpolytonal:  C-E  flat 

b 

154-156 

Aeolian 

j  157-159 

j  Repetition 

1 

!  a  1 

i 

\  160-163 

j E  flat  minor 
! suggested 

b 

1  164-166 

| 

Pedal  on  C,  minor 
]  mode 

Extension  i 

167-173  [ 

I  Pedal  on  C 

Transition  ! 

a  | 

174-181 

Polytonal:  C-E  flat, 

A  flat-G  flat 

Extension  | 

182-183 

B 

b 

184-187  1 

Aeolian 

Second 

188-191  | 

Decorated  repetition 

Subject 

Extension  j 

192-198 

Derived  from 
bars  60  ff. 

Coda 

_ 1 

199-204 

. 1 

Aeolian 
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The  first  movement  is  thematically  unified  through 
the  frequent  use  of  the  materials  presented  in  the  first 
eleven  bars.  A  chordal  structure  using  ma jor-third/minor- 
third  above  the  root  is  frequently  used  and  is  first  found 
in  bar  2  (Example  1) . 


Ex.  1 


The  "major-minor"  feeling  is  sustained  both  melodically 
and  harmonically  throughout  the  movement.  Bar  37  il¬ 
lustrates  another  example  of  this  structure  (Example  2) . 


Ex .  2 
Bar  37, 

first  three  notes 


Root  D 


Both  first  and  second  subjects  also  make  melodic  use  of 
minor-thirds.  (See  Example  3.)  The  second  part  of  the 
first  subject,  especially  bars  7-8,  contains  a  figure 
which  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  second  subject.  (See 
Example  3.) 


Ex.  3  (a) 

Bars  7-8 
Second  part  of 
Subject  I 

(b) 

Beginning  of 
Subject  II 


id  a  # — rrnrniri — 

62.  O  *iF J 

Efe)  ft   71  li-ia  *+ 

fcy  Q  mran _ U  Bo _ i 

— 4 

A  r 

rS /  9  $  » 

IS  8 

nr  vg  I  r  M  X* 

m  fj  1 

pa 
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Bars  101  ff.  show  harmonic  movement  which  is  based  on  the 
minor-third  relationships  found  between  bars  1  and  2 
(Example  4) . 


Similarly  the  minor-third  is  prominent  in  the  left  hand 
sixteenth-note  passages  at  bar  108  (Example  5) . 


Although  the  composer  uses  a  conventional  bi-thematic 
formal  structure  (sonata)  the  movement  shows  originality 
through  the  monothematic  derivation  of  contrasting  ideas . 

The  flexibility  of  these  materials  is  illustrated  by  the 
change  in  character  of  the  second  subject.  In  the  expo¬ 
sition  it  is  marked  dolce  e  pastorale  and  the  mood  is 
placid  with  its  simple  texture  and  static  harmonic  basis. 

A  change  of  mood  to  gaio  is  indicated,  without  signifi¬ 
cantly  changing  the  structure  of  the  melody.  Such  mood 
changes  suggest  a  Latin  American  folk  influence.  David 
Edward  Wallace  says. 
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The  ...  phrase,  beginning  in  measure  5,  employs  a 
melodic  contour  characteristically  Argentine  —  a 
contour  frequently  utilized  by  Ginastera  for 
thematic  purposes.  This  is  the  descent  from  domi¬ 
nant  to  tonic  with  minor  third,  often  —  as  here  — 
preceded  by  an  oscillation  between  fourth  and  fifth 
steps . 1 

The  rhythmic  changes  and  syncopations  are  typically 
Latin  American.  The  fluid  quality  of  the  second  subject 
is  obtained  partially  through  an  alternation  between  meter 
changes  of  6/8  and  5/8.  Another  instance  of  rhythmic 
alteration  occurs  in  bars  119-123  (5/8,  9/8,  5/8,  6/8,  and 
5/8)  . 


II.  Presto  Misterioso 

In  this  movement  a  tone-row  centres  around  the 
note  D.  The  row  falls  into  two  equal  parts.  The  first 
part  uses  contrary  chromatic  intervals  moving  from  a 
minor-sixth  interval  to  a  major-third  interval.  The 
second  part  uses  consecutive  intervals  all  of  which  may 
be  considered  augmented-fourths  (Example  6) . 

Speaking  of  Ginastera* s  use  of  the  tone-row  Wallace 
states , 


"Alberto  Ginastera,  An  Analysis  of  His  Style 
and  Techniques  of  Composition"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dis¬ 
sertation,  Northwestern  University,  1964) ,  p.  167. 
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The  second  [movement]  investigates  serial  procedures  -- 
not,  however,  in  a  strict  manner.  The  tone-row  is 
treated  as  a  theme  and  not  as  a  limiting  structural 
factor . 1 

The  structure  of  the  movement  is  related  to  traditional 
sonata-rondo  form  (ABACABA) ,  although  customary  key  re¬ 
lationships  are  absent  because  of  the  tonal  vagueness  of 
the  row . 


Chart  II  Second  Movement:  Presto  Misterioso 


Section 

Subsection 

Phrase 

Measures 

Comments 

I 

A 

a 

1-4 

Row,  repeated 

Expo- 

First 

b 

5-7 

Row,  altered 

sition 

Subject 

a 

8-11  j 

Repetition 

b 

12-16 

Partial  repetition 

17-20 

Pedal  on  D  flat 

a 

21-24 

As  before 

[ 

i 

25-29 

Row  altered 

i 

30-33 

Pedal  on  D 

Extension 

34-38 

Fifth  with  added  4th 

38-48 

Pedal  on  A 

B 

c 

49-57 

Pedal  on  D,  quartal 

Second 

harmony 

Subject 

56-61 

Transition,  similar 
to  bars  15-20 

A' 

a' 

62-65  I 

The  spirit  of  first 
subject  is  present  in 
the  rhythm,  texture. 

First 

and  intervallic  leaps 

Subject 

b' 

66-69 

Sequential 

a 

70-73 

Row,  repeated 

b 

74-77 

Row,  altered 

II 

C 

78-85 

Pedal  on  B 

Episodi¬ 

Episode 

86-89 

Minor-third  harmonic 

cal 

movement 

Develop¬ 

Link 

90-92 

ment 

93-96 

Same  as  bars  82-85 

97-100 

Decorated  repetition 
of  bars  86-89 

Extension 

101-104  f 

1Ibid. ,  p.  165. 
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Chart  II  Continued 


Section  | 

Subsection 

IPhrase 

j  Measures  1 

Comments 

107-108 

Pedal  on  B  flat 

111-116 

Extension  and 
transition,  first 
three  tones  of  row 

I 

A 

a 

117-120 

As  at  beginning. 

Recapi- 

First 

transposed  fourth 

tulation 

Subject 

b 

121-123 

higher 

Bar  122  altered 

a 

124-127 

As  at  beginning, 
transposed 

b 

|  128-132 

Partial  repetition, 
bar  129  altered 

133-136 

Pedal  on  G  flat 

a 

137-140 

As  at  beginning 

b 

141-144 

As  at  beqinnincr 

B 

c  1 

145-154 

Pedal  on  A,  then  on  G 

Second 

153-158 

Transition,  similar 

Subject 

159-162 

to  bars  15-20 

Partial  inversion 
of  bars  27-28 

163-166 

Chromatic  major- 
thirds  and  octave 

1 

displacement 

A 

a 

|  167-170 

|As  at  beginning 

First 

a ' 

|  171-174 

Row,  fragmented 

Subject 

a 

175-178 

Row,  original 

Coda 

!  179-182 

Tones  1-6,  variant 

1 

183-192 

Octave  displacement, 
cadence  on  D 

The  composer  uses  material  in  the  second  subject  and 
episode  which  is  not  directly  based  on  the  tone  row.  A 
common  harmonic  structure  found  in  the  second  subject, 
that  of  a  fifth  with  an  added  second,  is  shown  in  Example  7. 

Ex.  7 
Bar  4  8 


The  sonority  of  the  second  theme  and  its  harmonic  basis  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  row  by  harmonies  dominated  by 


■ 
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seconds,  fourths,  and  fifths.  Rhythmic  changes,  especially 
syncopations ,  are  evident  as  a  means  of  contrast  in  themes 
where  the  row  is  not  used.  Bars  99-100  and  145  ff.  il¬ 
lustrate  the  use  of  syncopation.  (Example  8) . 


Ex.  8  (a) 

Bars  99-100 


The  melodic  and  harmonic  minor -third  interval  found 
in  the  first  movement  is  also  present  in  this  movement. 
Example  9  shows  two  instances  of  melodic  movement  based 


on  the  minor -third. 


Ex.  9  (a) 
Bars  36-37 


Ex.  9  (b) 
Bars  86-88 


The  major -sixth  interval  is  used  in  bars  27-29  (D  falling 
to  F,  F  falling  to  G  sharp  [A  flat],  etc.),  but  this 
passage  may  be  heard  as  rising  minor-thirds  as  follows: 


Ex.  10 

(Harmonic  structure 
of  bars  27-29) 
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Different  sonorities  are  explored,  especially  wide 
pitches  between  the  hands  as  seen  in  the  two-octave  separa¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  This  helps  to  create 
an  aural  illusion  of  space.  At  bars  78  ff.  the  fluid,  im¬ 
pressionistic  quality  is  emphasized  by  the  use  of  octave 
displacement  (Example  11) . 


At  the  concluding  statement  of  the  row  (bars  167  ff.)  the 
pitch  difference  is  expanded  to  five  octaves. 

Bars  185-186  contain  a  chord  using  the  open-string 
tuning  of  the  guitar  (Example  12) . 


Gilbert  Chase  says, 

...  over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  natural 
chord  of  the  guitar,  archetypal  instrument  of  Argentine 
^  criollo  folk  music,  symbol  of  the  gaucho  and  the 
1  pampa ,  reappears  in  the  music  of  Ginas ter a,  in  forms 
ranging  from  literal  statement  to  complete  meta¬ 
morphosis,  and  from  incidental  allusion  to  complex 
structural  integration.! 


1 "Alberto  Ginastera:  Argentine  Composer,"  The 
Musical  Quarterly,  XLIXI  (October,  1967),  p.  454. 
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With  the  pedal  indication  lasciar  vibrarey  often  associated 
with  this  chord,  and  the  resulting  sonority  Ginastera  an¬ 
ticipates  the  beginning  of  the  third  movement. 

III.  Adagio  molto  appassionato 
The  third  movement  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 
Chart  III  Third  Movement: 


Adagio  molto  appassionato 


Section 

Measures 

Comments 

A 

1-12 

Introductory  arpeggio 

13-17 

First  theme 

18-22 

Transitional  arpeggio 
from  bars  1-12,  minor- 
t  h  i  r  ^Jiigher^ 

B 

23-33 

Second  theme,  atonal 
atmosphere 

A 

34-39 

First  theme  modified 

B 

40-48 

Second  theme  modified 

49-57 

Extension,  minor- 
thirds 

Coda 

58-71 

Arpeggio  as  in  intro¬ 
duction;  arpeggio  using 

The  movement.  Adagio  molto  appassionato,  is  a  fine 
example  of  an  emotional,  tense,  dramatic  slow  movement 
constructed  from  ideas  derived  from  and  related  to  previous 
movements . 

The  introductory  arpeggio  has  a  B  root.  Major  or 
minor  quality  is  obscured  by  the  use  of  both  E  flat  (D 
sharp)  and  D  natural.  Bar  12  recalls  the  minor-third 
relationships  which  have  been  noted  in  the  previous  two 
movements.  Example  13  shows  the  descending  minor-third 
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sequential  pattern. 


Example  14  illustrates  a  passage  which  is  similar  to  bar 
108  of  the  first  movement. 


-5  -3  -a 


In  bar  18-22  the  introductory  arpeggio  is  in  unaltered  but 
transposed  form  (minor -third  higher) . 

At  bars  23  ff.  the  line,  using  a  diminished-seventh 
interval,  is  less  conjunct  than  in  theme  A.  This  interval 
may  be  regarded  as  an  octave  dislocation  so  that  the  line 
makes  a  primarily  chromatic  ascent.  At  bar  23  the  left 
hand  accompanying  figure  is  based  on  the  first  three  notes 
of  the  introductory  arpeggio  (Example  15) . 
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Bars  23-33  illustrate  the  tonal  interest  created  by  the 
conflict  of  both  f alse-relations  and  of  major-  and  minor- 
second  intervals.  These  are  illustrated  by  means  of 
arrows  in  Example  16. 


The  line  that  provides  stability  in  this  section  is  the 
bass  which  moves  in  contrary  chromatic  motion  to  the  upper 
line.  For  example,  from  bars  30-33,  the  bass  movement  is: 

i7  r;:»°  Ta9ut"= 

The  downward  motion  and  rhythmic  diminution  leads  to  a 
cadential  overlap  as  theme  A  is  restated  (bars  34  ff.). 

Bars  40-48  are  similar  to  bars  23  ff.  but  with  un¬ 
essential  notes  added,  increasing  the  agitato  character. 
The  extension,  bars  49-57,  is  based  on  the  minor- third 
interval.  (See  Example  18,  bars  51-53,  where  the  minor- 
third  intervals  are  bracketed.) 
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The  coda,  beginning  at  bar  58,  uses  the  same 
arpeggio  found  at  the  beginning.  After  a  cadence  (plagal) 
on  a  chord  with  an  A  root,  the  arpeggio,  this  time  using 
all  twelve  tones,  ends  the  movement. 


IV.  Ruvido  ed  ostinato 

The  fourth  movement  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


Chart  IV  Fourth  Movement:  Ruvido  ed  ostinato 


Section 

Subsection 

Measures 

Comments 

I 

Theme  A 

1-4 

Two-bar  phrase  repeated 

5-6 

Extension 

7-10 

Phrase  I  (bars  1-4) 

transposed 

11-12 

Extension 

13-26 

Transition 

Theme  B 

27-30 

Phrase  I 

31-35 

Phrase  II 

II 

36-61 

I  Transition 

36-39 

Ostinato  on  D 

40-47 

Ostinato  on  D 

48-61 

Ostinato  on  C 

Theme  C 

62-65 

Phrase  I,  ostinato  on  B 

66-69 

Phrase  II,  ostinato  on  B 

70-81 

Extension 

I 

A 

82-85 

}• 

As  at  first 

86-87 

Extension 

88-91 

As  at  first 

92-93 

Extension 
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Chart  IV  Continued 


Section 

Subsection 

Measures 

Comments 

B 

94-97 
98-99 
100-105  ! 

106-111 
112-117  1 

118-121 
122-126 
127-129 

130-137 

j  Elaborated 

I  Extension 
|  Extension 

I  Added  fourth  chords 
!  Added  fourth  chords 

Sequential 

Extension 

Transition,  tonal 
|  alterations 

J  Ostinato  on  A 

I 

A 

138-141 

142-143  1 

144-147  j 
148-149 
150-155  | 

156-161  S 

As  at  first?  parallel 
triads 

Extension 

1  As  at  first?  parallel  triads 
|  Extension 

Transposed  major- 
second  down 

1  From  bars  21  ff. 

1  B  1 

162-169  1 

Coda 

j  170-178  ! 

179-184 j 

j  Extension  of  B,  with 
i  plagal  cadence 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  movement  is  the 

rhythm.  The  hemiola  ostinato  can  be  traced  to  the 

malambo ,  a  regional  Argentinian  dance.  Ventura  R.  Lynch 

describes  the  manner  of  this  dance: 

In  the  matter  of  dances  none  is  comparable  to  the 
malambo.  It  is  the  gaucho"s  "tournament"  when  he 
feels  the  urge  to  display  his  skill  as  a  dancer. 

Two  men  place  themselves  opposite  each  other.  The 
guitars  flood  the  rancho  with  their  chords ,  one  of 
the  gauchos  begins  to  dance?  then  he  stops  and  his 
opponent  continues;  and  so  it  goes  on.  Many  times 
the  justa  lasts  from  six  to  seven  hours.  In  the 
Bragado  in  1871  we  saw  a  malambo  that  lasted  nearly 
the  whole  night,  consisting  of  seventy-six  figures 
by  each  of  the  dancers.  The  spectators  are  fascinated 
by  the  dancer* s  feet,  which  go  through  complicated 
tapping,  shuffling,  stamping,  doubling,  and  criss¬ 
crossing,  at  times  barely  seeming  to  touch  the  ground 
with  the  soles  of  their  boots.  The  onlookers  applaud, 
shout,  and  make  bets  on  one  dancer  or  the  other. 
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while  even  the  women  and  children  are  swept  along  by 
the  frenetic  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  vertiginous 
motion . 1 

The  malambo  consists  of  a  basic  metrical  pattern  of 
six  units  to  the  measure,  in  this  case  6/16  (3/8).  Chase 
says , 

Ginastera  usually  writes  his  malambo  movements  con¬ 
siderably  faster  than  the  traditional  tempo;  he  is 
never  concerned  with  a  literal  interpretation  . . . 
rather  with  the  idea  of  the  dance:  its  energy,  con¬ 
trolled  motion,  virile  strength,  and  cumulative 
emotional  impact. 2 

Another  characteristic  of  the  malambo  is  evident  in  the 
rhythmic  cadence  created  by  the  dotted  eighth-note  phrase 
endings  (Example  19) . 


Ex.  19 
Bars  34-35 


This  type  of  "brake"  effect  can  also  be  found  in  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  Marcato,  bar  8. 

The  fourth  movement  is  based  on  the  Aeolian  modality 


^The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  up  to  the  time  of  the 
definition  of  the  Capital  Question  of  the  Republic  (Buenos 
Aires,  1883)  quoted  in  and  translated  by  Gilbert  Chase , 

"Alberto  Ginastera:  Argentine  Composer,"  The  Musical 
Quarterly,  XLIII  (October,  1967),  p.  454. 

2 

"Alberto  Ginastera:  Argentine  Composer,"  The 
Musical  Quarterly,  XLIII  (October,  1967),  p.  454. 
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In  the  first  section  the  most  common  tonal  alteration  is 
made  to  the  second  scale  degree,  B  natural  (B  flat) .  This 
Phrygian  alteration  can  be  seen  in  bars  7  and  22. 

Another  device  is  the  use  of  the  ostinato  pedal. 

The  first  clear  example  occurs  at  bars  27  ff.  where  quartal 
harmony  is  used  over  an  A  pedal  (see  Example  19) .  In  the 
transition  beginning  at  bar  40  the  ostinato  is  chromatically 
elaborated  first  on  a  D  pedal,  then  on  a  C  pedal.  Simi¬ 
larly,  pedal  tones  are  used  at  bars  74  ff.,  100  ff.,  130  ff . , 
144  ff . ,  and  162  ff . 

The  second  theme,  bars  27-35,  is  derived  from  an 
extension  of  the  first  theme,  bars  11-12.  The  minor-third 
interval,  so  important  in  the  other  movements,  is  outlined 
in  the  three-note  figure  found  in  bar  11  (Example  20) . 

Ex.  20  (a) 

Bar  11, 
upper  voice 

-3 
(b) 

Bar  27, 
upper  voice 

The  ostinato  in  quartal  harmony  at  bar  27  uses  the  notes 

of  the  left  hand  accompanying  figure  in  bar  2  (Example  21) . 

Ex.  21  (a) 

Bar  2 


(b) 

Bar  27, 
left  hand 
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Similarly  chords  in  bars  62  ff.  have  been  derived  from  the 
harmonies  implied  in  bar  2  (major-second  higher) . 

At  bars  94ff.  the  first  two  bars  of  the  second 
subject  are  heard  as  a  canon.  The  answer  is  two  octaves 
higher  and  at  the  distance  of  one  bar  (Example  22) . 


Ex.  22 
Bars  94-96 


The  final  restatement  of  the  first  theme  begins  at 
bar  138  where  a  second-inversion  triad  is  used  in  parallel 
movement.  There  are  two  further  repetitions  of  the  re¬ 
statement,  the  first  transposed-Aeolian  a  fourth  higher  to 
D,  the  second  transposed-Aeolian  a  fourth  higher  again  to 
G.  At  bars  162  ff. — the  final  statement  of  the  second 
theme — added  seconds  in  the  ostinato  accompaniment  intensify 
the  texture,  increase  the  sonority,  and  heighten  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  this  climactic  passage. 


V  i  - 


CHAPTER  III 


ASPECTS  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Physical  Problems 


In  this  study  the  problems  in  Ginastera's  piano 
sonata  are  observed  from  the  musical  and  physiological  stand¬ 
points.  Frequent  references  are  made  to  the  book  by  Otto 
Ortmann,  The  Physiological  Mechanics  of  Piano  Technique.1 2 3 

In  the  introduction  to  this  book  Arnold  Schultz,  author  of 

2 

a  book  similar  to  Ortmann' s  in  approach,  says, 

In  1929  Otto  Ortmann  brought  this  long-standing 
situation  to  an  end  . . .  The  book  was  revolutionary, 
and  like  all  great  shifts  in  thought,  wore  a  certain 
air  of  strangeness.  Its  radical  divergence  from 
older  theory  was  that  it  had  nothing  to  say  at  all 
about  how  the  piano  ought  to  be  played.  Instead,  it 
set  forth  how,  given  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  the 
facts  of  physiology,  the  piano  must  be  played  if  it 
is  to  be  played  well;  and  second/  how,  when  measured 
by  laboratory  instruments,  the  piano  actually  is 
played  by  artists  of  great  skill. 3 

In  bar  2  the  lateral  movement  or  "leap"  creates  a 


10tto  Ortmann ,  The  Physiological  Mechanics  of 
Piano  Technique,  Dutton  Paperback  (New  York:  E~!  P"!  Dutton 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  1962). 

2 

Arnold  Schultz,  The  Riddle  of  the  Pianist's  Finger, 
(New  York:  Carl  Fischer”)  Inc .  ,  1936)  . 

30rtmann,  Piano  Technique,  p.  xvii. 
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problem  in  accuracy  and  sonority.  A  commonly  used  arm 
movement  as  illustrated  in  Example  1  is  inefficient  and 
does  not  permit  the  necessary  coordination. 


a 


The  arm  movement  that  does  fulfill  the  necessary  physio¬ 
logical  and  mechanical  requirements,  as  explained  by  Ort- 
mann , ^  is  shown  in  Example  2 . 

A 

~ 1 - 1 — I— | 

There  is  no  forced  change  of  direction  in  this  movement 
so  that  the  maximum  sonority  can  be  achieved  with  the 
initial  impulse.  The  performer  can  also  relax  his  hand  and 
forearm  in  traversing  the  distance  from  A  to  B,  improving 
the  accuracy  of  the  movement.  Tension  may  be  lessened  by 
thinking  of  moving  to  the  note  which  completes  the  rhythmic 
unit  after  the  leap  (Example  3) . 


Ex.  3 

First  movement, 
bar  2 


^Piano  Technique,  pp.  160-163. 


This  technique  will  facilitate  many  of  the  leaps  through¬ 
out  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata.  The  same  principles 
should  be  applied  to  the  octave  leaps  in  bar  28  where  the 
circled  notes  should  be  emphasized  to  balance  the  sonority 
and  achieve  better  rhythmic  control  (Example  4) . 


Ex.  4 


Relaxation  in  lateral  movement  is  especially  desirable  during 
the  progression  to  a  phrase  which  is  suddenly  more  soft 
(Example  5) . 


Vertical  arm  movement,  as  used  in  chord-playing, 
is  a  feature  in  all  four  movements  of  this  sonata. 

Ortmann  says , 

What  we  have  to  deal  with,  then,  in  all  descending 
movements  of  the  arm  as  they  are  actually  used  in 
tone  production  on  the  piano,  is  a  modified  arm  drop, 
in  which  partial  contraction  of  the  muscle  groups 
that  lift  the  arm  oppose  gravity  and  hence  slow 
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down  the  descent  of  the  arm.  It  is  a  condition  of 
partial  relaxation,  not  of  complete  relaxation,  and 
is  best  known  in  piano  parlance  as  the  'portamento' 
tone-production . 1 

Throughout  the  first  movement,  in  forte  and  fortissimo 
chord-playing,  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  key  descent 
and  immediate  forearm  relaxation  will  result  in  a  less 
percussive  tone.  There  will  be  a  shift  from  muscular  con¬ 
traction  to  muscular  relaxation.  This  is  conducive  to 
greater  coordination  in  the  fingers  as  they  are  striking 
the  keys.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  chordal  playing 
in  the  first  and  last  movements  so  that  muscle  fatigue 
does  not  occur.  A  particularly  clear  example  of  a  passage 
requiring  vertical  arm  movement  is  found  in  the  first 
movement  before  the  recapitulation  of  the  first  theme 
(bars  132-137) .  Most  of  the  last  movement,  in  particular, 
demands  a  careful  understanding  of  coordination  and  con¬ 
servation  of  energy  in  chord  playing  (see,  for  example, 
bars  162-184) . 

Octave  playing  presents  a  major  technical  difficulty 
in  this  sonata.  Specific  examples  from  each  of  the  move¬ 
ments  will  be  discussed.  It  is  necessary  that  the  per- 

2 

former  does  not  "key-bed"  on  all  the  octaves  when  playing 
a  virtuosic  passage  for  muscle  fatigue  will  result  from  a 

^Piano  Technique,  p.  151. 

2 

A  term  referring  to  the  action  of  a  finger  striking 
a  key  to  the  wood  below,  making  a  percussive  sound. 
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lack  of  chemical  readjustment  in  the  muscles.  The  dynamics 
of  each  of  the  octaves  must  be  changed  within  a  passage 
(Example  6) . 


Ex.  6 

First  movement 
bar  132 


Combining  hand  movement  and  arm  movement  will  also 
facilitate  execution,  especially  in  an  extended  passage 
which  involves  an  increase  in  tempo .  This  is  illustrated 
in  Example  7,  bars  199-203. 


Ex.  7 


Through  careful  editing,  as  illustrated  in  Example  7,  it 
is  possible  to  achieve  a  conservation  of  energy  and  a 
quality  of  brilliance. 

In  the  second  movement  (bars  44-47)  the  notes 
indicated  by  the  composer  in  parentheses  should  be  omitted. 
If  there  had  been  a  black-note  octave  in  the  sequential 
pattern  spacial  orientation  could  have  been  obtained 

1For  a  discussion  of  chemical  readjustment  see 
Ortmann,  Piano  Technique,  pp.  56-57. 


rinforr.. 
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more  easily.  Because  all  of  the  notes  are  not  octaves  it 
is  possible  to  think  of  "groups"  of  notes  as  shown  in 
Example  8.  (There  are  no  articulation  marks  in  the 
original . ) 


Ex.  8 

Bars  44-45 


The  principles  of  lateral  arm  movement  in  relation 
to  octave  playing  should  also  be  applied  to  the  octave 
passages  in  the  fourth  movement.  A  different  manner  of 
performance  may  facilitate  a  difficult  octave  passage; 
where  a  crescendo  is  needed  (as  in  the  fourth  movement, 
bar  94) ,  the  notes  comprising  the  crescendo  should  be 
played  with  a  feeling  of  holding  back.  See  Example  9. 


Another  problem  of  octave  performance  is  found  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  movement,  bars  176-177.  If  the  key,  A 
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natural,  is  looked  at  by  the  performer,  and  aimed  for, 
endurance  and  accuracy  will  be  increased. 

Expanding  and  contracting  the  hand  presents  a 
physical  problem,  especially  in  the  second  movement.  The 
principles  involved  have  been  observed  by  Jeaneane  Dowis 
of  New  York,  former  assistant  to  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne, 
Juilliard  School  of  Music. ^ 

Dowis  stated  that  the  performer  must  not  leave  the 
thumb,  primarily,  or  any  other  finger  in  the  position  of 
the  note  it  has  just  played.  Example  10  gives  the  first 
three  notes,  right  hand,  of  the  second  movement. 


Ex.  10 


Some  performers  might  leave  their  fingers  in  the  positions 
illustrated  on  the  representative  keyboard  (Example  11) . 


Ex.  11 


ill  i >H  i  II  i ulilhHUHtTtttiHrtH 


This  will  result  in  muscle  fatigue  and  unevenness  of  tone. 
The  movement  in  the  hand  should  always  be  to  the  basic 
five-finger  position  (Example  12) . 

(a)  rth  lilt Hfllfilh  Kl»  Hi 

Ex.  12  I— S>J  S 

(b)  mum  HrtnHtinnth 

^At  seminars  presented  for  the  Aspen  School  of 
Music,  Aspen,  Colorado,  1968,  which  the  author  attended. 
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The  thumb  moves  toward  the  third  as  the  fifth  is  being 
played.  In  this  way  the  hand  is  not  in  an  expanded  posi¬ 
tion  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Combining  this  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  with  a  slight  rotation  of  the  forearm 
will  enable  the  performer  to  control  both  the  descent  of 
the  key  and  the  dynamic  levels.  Example  13  illustrates 
the  fifth-finger  movement  towards  the  thumb. 


Ex.  13 
Second 
movement , 
bars  27-29 


Example  14  illustrates  both  thumb  movement  ascending  and 
fifth-finger  movement  descending  (bars  78-79) . 


. 


These  principles  relating  to  a  flexible  hand  position  may 
be  applied  to  other  examples  throughout  the  sonata. 

An  understanding  of  the  practice  methods  involved 
in  the  performance  of  double  thirds  and  double  sixths  is 
necessary.  Fingering  which  suits  the  hand  of  the  performer 
is  important  to  their  execution.  Also  of  importance 
is  an  understanding  of  the  rhythmic  structure  of  the 
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passage  so  that  the  hand  can  be  trained  to  deliver  stronger 
impulses  on  different  fingers.  This  is  often  referred  to 
as  "finger  independence".  The  training  begins  with  the 
application  of  rhythmic  changes  in  the  passage.  Example 
15  illustrates  one  of  the  methods  used  to  practise 
rhythmic  and  finger  independence. 


Ex.  15 
Second 
movement , 
bar  35 


Because  of  the  weakness  of  the  fourth  finger  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  strengthen  it  with  vertical  wrist  action,  up  and 
forward,  which  is  initiated  by  an  impulse  from  the  forearm. 
When  the  fourth  finger  plays  on  a  black  note  this  movement 
is  effective  in  reducing  tension.  The  arrows  in  Example 
16  show  where  this  movement  might  be  used.  Greater  sonority 


. 


■ 
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and  accuracy  may  also  be  achieved. 


Ex.  16 
Second 
movement , 
bars  36-37 


The  same  method  should  be  applied  to  the  double  thirds  in 
this  movement.  Practising  the  top  and  bottom  voices, 
separately,  of  the  double  thirds  or  sixths  passages  may 
also  help  the  performer. 

Ortmann  makes  important  observations  and  conclu¬ 
sions  about  "lyrical"  or  non-percussive  tone  which  are 
relevant  to  the  performance  of  this  sonata: 

From  a  mechanical  and  physiological  standpoint,  the 
difference  between  these  touch-forms  may  be  described 
as  the  introduction  of  a  sudden  resistance  during  the 
course  of  finger-descent.  In  non-percussive  touches, 
the  key-resistance  is  present  at  the  beginning  of 
finger-movement;  in  percussive  touches  the  key- 
resistance  is  not  met  until  the  finger  has  begun  and 
has  passed  through  a  part  of  its  descent. 1 

More  specifically,  in  speaking  of  tone-qualities,  he  says, 

A  "singing"  tone,  as  its  name  implies,  is  one  in 
which  duration  plays  the  most  important  part.  Its 
intensity  will  be  moderate,  its  beginning  as  smooth 
and  non-e jaculated  as  possible.  A  tone  of  very  weak 
intensity  does  not  'carry*  on  the  piano,  on  account 
of  the  marked  diminuendo  quality  of  all  sustained 
piano  tones.  .  TI  All  singing  tones  that  I  recorded 
were  produced  by  a  relaxed  arm,  and  in  all  cases 
the  pressure  was  either  sustained  or  increased  after 


1 


Piano  Technique, 


p.  231. 
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tone-production,  although  the  maintenance  or  increase 
could  not  actually  affect  the  tone,  .  ..1 

Combining  the  import  of  these  observations  with  a 
firm  first  joint  in  the  finger  will  help  the  performer  to 
produce  a  tone  which  will  be  appropriate  to  passages 
throughout  the  sonata.  Ginas tera  implies  a  "singing"  tone 
quality  in  the  first  movement,  bars  52  ff.,  dolce  e  pastorale; 
in  the  second  movement,  bars  48  ff.,  cantando  e  legato; 
and  in  the  third  movement,  bars  23  ff.,  lirico  e  piano. 
Parallel  situations  may  be  determined  elsewhere  by  indi¬ 
vidual  performers.  Tessitura  will  affect  the  dynamic 
level  which  the  performer  chooses  in  producing  non- 
percussive  tones. 

In  discussing  staccato  touches  Ortmann  states  that 

"the  two  essential  characteristics  are  the  shortness  of 

the  tone  and  its  tonal  separation  from  the  preceding  and 

2 

succeeding  tones."  Dowis  believes  that  the  important 
stage  in  this  type  of  key  action  is  key  release,  not  key 
depression. ^  The  part  of  the  arm  used  determines  the  type 
of  staccato:  hand,  arm  or  finger. 

An  understanding  of  the  staccato  touch  is  valuable 
in  the  execution  of  octaves.  Example  7,  page  29. 
provides  an  illustration  of  change  in  staccato  touch  from 

^Piano  Technique,  p.  345. 

2 

Piano  Technique,  p.  196. 

3 

See  footnote  1,  p.  31. 
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hand  to  arm . 

Bars  40-47,  fourth  movement,  present  a  problem  in 
coordination  between  staccato  and  legato  playing  in  the 
same  hand.  The  upper  notes  should  be  played  in  a  legato 
manner  with  a  strong  forearm  action.  The  physiology  of 
the  thumb  is  such  that  it  moves  more  easily  than  the 
other  fingers  with  this  vertical  motion  of  the  forearm. 
This  motion  results  in  a  staccato  touch  in  the  right  hand 
thumb  (see  Example  17) . 


Ex.  17 


Right  hand 


Arm-staccato  can  still  be  used  in  the  left  hand  although 
the  fifth  finger  will  perform  the  staccato. 


Martellato  may  be  applied  in  the  first  and  last 


movements .  Ortmann  says , 

. . .  the  similarity  of  the  curve  for  a  rapid  martellato 
to  the  curve  for  all  other  forms  of  lateral  arm- 
transfer  proves  that  the  differences  among  these  is 
muscular  and  does  not  affect  the  manner  of  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  hand  geometrically.  So  long  as  the  speed 
and  the  range  of  the  movement  are  constant  the  hand 
moves  in  the  same  typical  way  whether  we  use  a 
whole-arm  motion  or  a  hand-staccato,  a  firmly  fixed 
arm,  as  in  martellato ,  or  a  released  arm.l 

The  emphasis  on  certain  notes  as  indicated  in  Examples 

18(a),  18(b),  will  make  martellato  passages  more  brilliant. 


1 


Piano  Technique ,  p.  261. 
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Ex.  18(a) 

First  movement, 
bar  102 


Ex.  18(b) 

Fourth  movement, 
bars  1-2 


Stressing  different  notes  in  this  manner  will  permit  greater 
rhythmic  and  muscular  control. 

Rotation  of  the  forearm,  or  "radio-ulnar  articula¬ 
tion"1  is  effective  in  the  tremolo  figure  in  the  last  move¬ 
ment,  bar  100.  The  technique  will  alleviate  the  tension 
created  by  arm  movements  which  are  only  vertical.  Using 
a  higher  wrist  lessens  articulation  in  the  fingers  pro¬ 
ducing  a  more  percussive  tone  at  bars  100  ff.  This  is 
justified  because  of  the  static  melodic  and  harmonic 
structure;  the  interest  is  in  the  vital  rhythm  and  the 
high  dynamic  level. 

Radio-ulnar  articulation  is  not  applicable  to  the 
"cluster-chords",  bars  162-177,  in  the  last  movement.  A 
higher  wrist  should  be  used  in  this  passage.  The  forearm 
should  be  partially  relaxed,  not  rigid,  in  order  to  avoid 
muscular  fatigue. 


Piano  Technique,  p 


76. 
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Fingering 

Fingering  is  of  utmost  importance.  The  technical 
demands  of  this  sonata  make  it  necessary  to  give  particular 
attention  to  all  details  of  fingering.  General  principles 
of  fingering  may  be  applied  in  many  cases,  but  there  are 
numerous  passages  which  require  less  common  procedures. 
Example  19  shows  a  commonly  used  fingering  principle 
applied  to  a  sequential  figure. 


Ex.  19 
Left  hand, 
first  movement, 
bar  104 


For  cases  where  general  rules  cannot  be  followed 
fingering  is  chosen  to  best  suit  the  musical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  passage.  In  Example  20  the  fingering  was  se¬ 
lected  to  give  more  strength  to  the  fourth  finger.  The 
passage  will  further  gain  in  brilliance  if  there  is  radio¬ 
ulnar  movement  towards  the  fourth  finger. 

Ex.  20 

Third  movement, 
bar  12 


There  are  numerous  instances  throughout  the  sonata 
where  irregular  fingerings  might  be  applied.  These  may 
be  seen  in  Appendix  B.  Possible  alternative  fingerings 
and  hand  changes  are  also  given. 
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Rhythmic  Elements 

Ginastera's  sonata  makes  use  of  wide  dynamic 
levels,  extreme  ranges  of  pitch,  varied  texture,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  harmonic  and  linear  structure,  all  of  which  require 
the  subtle  application  of  rubato  rhythm. 

Example  21  illustrates  a  passage  where  repetitions 
suggest  a  crescendo;  a  slight  slowing  down  gives  emphasis 
to  the  cadence . 


Passages  which  are  improvisatory  in  character 
should  give  the  impression  of  being  spontaneous.  Example 
22  presents  a  possible  interpretation  of  such  a  passage. 


Ex.  22 

First  movement, 
bars  77-78, 
right  hand 


(mo<Ltrai~o)  ((kcce&zrando)  (<t  f ~e*»y>o) 


BSP 


Where  there  is  a  marked  change  of  mood,  rubato  can 
be  used  effectively.  In  the  first  movement  the  second 
theme  beginning  at  bar  52  is  marked  dolce  e  pastorale  and 
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is  contrasted  with  the  previous  transition  which  is  marked 
agitato .  The  first  two  principal  notes  of  the  second 
theme  should  be  held  back  in  order  to  emphasize  the  change 
of  mood  and  texture. 

An  intensification  of  a  melody  may  also  justify 
the  use  of  rubato.  In  the  second  movement,  bars  48  ff., 
a  lyrical  tone  is  implied  by  the  indication  cantando .  An 
examination  of  the  passage  will  show  that,  melodically 
and  rhythmically,  the  C  major  chord  in  bar  54  may  be 
considered  the  climax  of  the  phrase.  It  is  aurally 
satisfying  to  take  time  between  the  first  and  second 
eighths  of  bar  54.  This  example  also  illustrates  a 
musical  solution  to  the  technical  problem  of  achieving 
an  accurate  leap. 

Evenness  in  rhythm  cannot  be  obtained  without  an 
understanding  of  the  action  of  the  fingers  in  playing 
large  and  small  intervals,  especially  minor  seconds.  The 
tendency  is  to  rush  the  minor  seconds.  In  figures  such  as 
those  found  in  the  second  movement  the  minor  seconds , 
which  are  encircled  in  Example  23,  must  be  carefully 
controlled. 
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The  fourth  movement  uses  hemiola  involving  an 
ostinato  alternation  of  two  and  three  pulses.  The  bars 
with  three  main  impulses  should  be  held  back  and  the 
pulses  strongly  accented.  See  Example  24. 


Ex.  24 
Bars  21-22 


In  this  same  movement  rhythmic  control  can  be 
achieved  in  repeated-note  figures  if  both  hands  are 
lifted  the  same  height  (for  example,  bar  37) .  Relaxing 
the  forearm  will  also  improve  the  tone. 

The  sonata  presents  many  technical  problems; 

their  solutions  are  satisfying  to  the  performer  and 

essential  to  an  effective  performance.  The  importance  of 

understanding  the  technical  aspect  of  piano  playing  is 

observed  by  Ortmann  when  he  says, 

Electrical  stimulation  has  shown  that,  muscular ly 
and  mechanically,  the  normal  infant  is  as  ready 
to  play  a  rapid  five  finger  sequence  as  is  the 
trained  adult;  the  difference  is  in  the  ability 
to  tell  the  fingers  in  advance  what  to  do;  that  is 
to  say  the  difference  is  one  of  experience,  of 
learning. 1 


1 


Piano  Technique, 


p. 


377. 


CONCLUSION 


Certain  European  influences  on  Ginastera  are  evident 
in  the  music  of  the  Sonata  for  Piano,  The  French  impres¬ 
sionistic  style,  prominent  at  the  conservatories  which  he 
attended,  is  apparent  in  the  use  of  polytonality,  parallel 
chords  and  sonority.  Conventional  forms  are  used,  and 
where  folk  idioms  appear  they  are  incorporated  within 
traditional  formal  structures  in  an  original  and  personal 
manner.  The  flexibility  of  this  material  often  results  in 
a  monothematic  movement.  More  recently,  in  such  works  as 
the  Pampeana  N?  3,  there  is  an  increased  freedom  and 
rhapsodic  treatment  of  the  musical  ideas. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  facets  of  Ginastera' s 
style  is  his  use  of  regular  pulse?  although  there  are 
frequent  metric  changes,  as  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Piano  Sonata,  the  regularity  of  pulse  does  not  change.  His 
attraction  to  motoric  rhythmic  elements,  such  as  the 
ostinato  hemiola  in  the  fourth  movement  is  apparent  from 
his  earliest  works. 

His  eclectic  approach  to  composition  is  evident 
in  the  wealth  of  musical  invention  incorporating  impres¬ 
sionistic  elements,  advanced  tonal  relationships,  rhythmic 
complexities  and  folk  influences  in  structures  which 
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provide  a  satisfying  musical  experience  within  a  moderate 
range  of  twentieth-century  musical  expression.  Gilbert 
Chase  says, 

Alberto  Ginastera  will  continue  to  assimilate  con¬ 
temporary  international  techniques  without  sacrificing 
the  rooted  strength  and  the  telluric  intuition  of  a 
composer  who  has  so  deeply  identified  himself  with 
the  national  traditions  and  the  emotional  symbols 
of  his  native  land.l 

The  fine  balance  between  emotionalism  and  intellectualism 
and  the  sensitive  treatment  of  the  musical  materials  in 
relation  to  the  medium,  the  piano,  assure  continued  per¬ 
formances  and  even  wider  audience  appeal  for  Ginastera' s 
Sonata  for  Piano. 


1 "Alberto  Ginastera:  Argentine  Composer,"  The 
Musical  Quarterly,  XLIXI  (October,  1967),  pp.  457-458. 
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APPENDIX  A 


PIANO  RECITAL 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA,  EDMONTON 
SEPTEMBER  17,  1971 


PROGRAM 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

of 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

presents 

ALBERT  KRYWOLT 

pianist 


SONATA  IN  E  MAJOR,  Op.  109  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Vivace,  ma  non  troppo — Adagio  espressivo 
Prestissimo 

Gesangvoll,  mit  innigster  Empfindung 
Andante 
Variation  I 

Variation  II:  Leggieramente 

Variation  III:  Allegro  vivace 

Variation  IV:  Etwas  langsamer,  als  das  Thema 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Tempo  I  del  tema 

SONATA  IN  F  MINOR,  Op.  5  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  maestoso 
Andante 

Scherzo:  Allegro  energico 
Intermezzo  (Ruckblick):  Andante  molto 
Finale:  Allegro  moderato  ma  rubato 


INTERMISSION 


SONATA  (1952)  . Alberto  Ginastera 

Allegro  marcato 
Presto  misterioso 
Adagio  molto  appassionato 
Ruvido  ed  ostinato 


Friday,  September  17,  1971  Convocation  Hall 

8:30  p.m.  Arts  Building 

This  recital  is  presented  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  Master 
of  Music  degree  for  Mr.  Krywolt. 

COMING  EVENTS: 

Sunday,  October  3,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall — Claude  Kenne- 
son,  violoncellist,  and  Brian  Harris,  pianist,  will  present  a  program  of 
works  by  Debussy,  Prokofieff,  Jean  Coulthard  and  Matti  Rautio.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  free. 

Wednesday,  October  13,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall — The  Pro 
Arte  String  Quartet  opens  the  season  for  the  Edmonton  Chamber  Music 
Society.  Members  only.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Room  348,  Arts 
Building. 


APPENDIX  B 


SONATA  FOR  PIANO  (1952) 
ALBERTO  GINASTERA 


WITH  SUGGESTED  FINGERINGS 
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SONATA 

ALBERTO  GIN AST ERA 
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precipilataniente 
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Poco  piu  lento  del  primo  Tempo 
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IV 


Ruvido  cd  o&tinuto  J.72(J>. 
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